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MORALS AND MAN 


Tue Epiror 


ITH this number of Brackrriars there begins a series 
\ ," of articles on some contemporary moral problems. The 
Bishop of Lancaster, writing on the natural law, pro- 
vides an introduction to a discussion which, however concerned 
it may seem to be with particular questions of concrete moral 
choice, must always find its context in an acceptance and under- 
standing of principles about the nature of man as made by God. 
For the Christian, indeed, there must be something inadequate 
in the language of ‘natural’ virtue. He lives within the economy 
of grace, of that supernatural sharing in the inner life of God 
which is the effect of the redemptive work of Christ. But all is 
rooted in a pattern and purpose that are universally given by God, 
and law is not law ‘which alters when it alteration finds’. 

Increasingly, and such is the price of the secularisation of 
society, the Christian view of morality is regarded as a denomina- 
tional oddness, a minority view. Thus in a prolonged discussion 
of Sex and Marriage in a popular weekly, in which sociologists 
and anthropologists and planners of several sorts gave expression 
to their views, the Christian contribution was by way of a post- 
script. The defender—and in fact he was buta half-hearted defender 
—of a traditional teaching of the purpose of marriage and all its 
consequences was left as a lonely exponent of what the specialists 
(and, one supposes, most of their readers) regarded as simply a 
survival of a former sanction. 

A pragmatic debate about this or that moral dilemma can do 
little unless it is consistently concerned with the principles which 
human conduct declares or denies. The need is for their re-state- 
ment, in a language that may hope to have meaning for those who 
are wholly ignorant of the niceties of a formal moral theology, 
and which shall be exact and motivated by the charity which 
even a ‘natural’ virtue must serve. For Christians themselves it 
may be a reminder of what they have to defend and of the need 


for its utterance. 
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THE NATURAL LAW ! 


THOMAS EDWARD FLYNN 
Bishop of Lancaster 


Te. controversy roused by the Pope’s address last autumn 


to Italian obstetricians was at its height when on a 

Sunday evening I sat listening to the second of Lord 
Radcliffe’s Reith Lectures. His scholarly exposition of the natural 
law seemed to silence the din of ill-informed and sentimental 
criticism which had assailed the Holy Father’s calm and authorita- 
tive statement of moral judgments which were the ordi 
teaching of the Church. It was not that Lord Radcliffe stood forth 
as a champion of natural law; the pleasure one felt was due merely 
to this reminder of a concept which had been the corner-stone of 
ethics for a millennium. For the attack on the Pope’s teaching in 
this particular allocution, like the modern propaganda in favour 
of birth control and euthanasia, of divorce and artificial insemina- 
tion, was made in ignorance or in contempt of that fundamental 
law of nature which in fact governs most of these grave problems. 
That law goes almost unrecognised outside the Catholic Church. 
It seems opportune, therefore, to introduce this series of articles in 
BLACKFRIARS with an account of the natural law and its relation- 
ship with law in general. 

The word ‘law’ is used in a variety of senses today. It may mean 
the decree of a legislator, usually the human ruler, regulating the 
external conduct of the human subject; or it may mean a scientific 
law, like the law of gravitation, which is regarded as merely the 
expression of the behaviour of inanimate objects as discerned by a 
process of induction from observation and experiment. 

But the medieval mind took a wider sweep, and subsumed 
under the name ‘law’ all these various meanings. First of all it 
considered the eternal law which was the plan of the all-wise 
Creator for the harmonious progress of the whole universe of his 
creation. This existed from all eternity in the wisdom of God and 
was directed immediately to the well-being of his creatures and 
ultimately to his own glory. It is like a canopy under which all 


1 This is the introductory article to a series on ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’, 
which will appear each month in BLACKFRIARS. 
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other laws must abide. It is reflected in the law of nature which is 
a participation of the eternal law. 

It would be impious to suppose that God had no plan in 
creation. The universe was created for his glory, to which the 
activities of all his creatures should contribute by fulfilling the law 
which he had laid down for them. Every one of these creatures, 
animate or inanimate, brute or rational, is subject to a law which 
is manifested in its own nature. We know from observation that 
the stars in their courses, the earth and its elements, proceed 
according to rigorous rule. The discovery of the laws which 
govern them is the preoccupation of astronomer, chemist and 
physicist. The ‘laws’ which the scientist enunciates are indeed the 
fruit of his induction, but were it not that God had given a stable 
and controlled nature to the works of his hands there would not 
be that uniformity of nature without which all scientific labour 
would be inconclusive. The Creator has imposed on these 
inanimate beings the laws to which they must always conform. 
These nothing can change. Man can indeed contrive an interplay 
between them, but the results of this are determined. 

The same is true of the vegetable kingdom. The seed will grow 
into the plant, which will come to flower and fruit according to 
its own nature. The gardener can introduce varieties of size, shape 
and colour; but these again are only resultants of other forces with 
the native tendencies of the plant. 

Even the brute animals, though they have a certain conscious- 
ness of their activities and the purpose of them, move under the 
iron law of nature. They are led by their instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and the reproduction of their kind; but they have no intelli- 
gence and therefore no free will. The law is there, and they must 
obey. Their behaviour can to some degree be controlled by man, 
but that control is limited to the deployment of other native 
instincts of the animal. 

So far the law of nature is not only immutable as a directive 
tendency; it is inescapable. Everything goes according to plan, 
so that all the works of the Lord do bless the Lord, contributing 
to the perfection of the entire scheme of creation. Nature may be 
red in tooth and claw, but it is always obedient. 

But when we come to man we meet an intelligence which is 
capable of appreciating the law and, with that, a free will which 
can rebel against the law. Man’s characteristic activity is the 
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THE NATURAL LAW 109 
exercise of free choice. The law is not imposed on him so much 


as proposed to him for his willing acceptance. And this carries 
us into the sphere of morals and to that aspect of the law of nature 
which is most strictly called the natural law or the moral law. 
It is here that we confront the problems which are the subjects of 
this series of articles. There are many acts of men and women 
which are as completely determined as are the acts of the lower 
creations—bodily functions, growth, decay and the like. But 
these, while they are the acts of men, are not specifically ‘human 
acts. They do not concern us here except in so far as they are 
sometimes ignorantly or perversely adduced as instances of the 
approved breach of natural law. 

The truth is that the moral law of nature is as universal and 
immutable as any other part of the law of nature. Moreover it is 
rooted in our nature itself. By the light of natural reason man is 
enabled to see how he should behave in his human acts and 
relations so as to fulfil God’s designs for himself as an individual 
or as an integral part of the universe. His conduct is not to be 
dictated by mere sentiment, by expediency, or by the will of a 
human lawgiver unless this conforms with the natural law. The 
broad lines of conduct are indicated by a law which is written in 
the fleshly tables of the heart, and which everywhere and at all 
times men have recognised. Good must be done and evil avoided; 
God must be worshipped; parents must be honoured; our neigh- 
bour’s life and property must be respected; truth must be observed 
among men. Here are some of the most obvious elements of the 
moral law. So much is clear to all men. When the conduct of 
certain uncivilised peoples seems to exhibit a lack of appreciation 
of these laws, it can usually be shown that they accept the terms 
of the law itself though they misconceive the interpretation of it. 
Thus some tribes have the habit of killing off their old people, 
but they have come to think that this is the best way of caring 
for them. That may sound silly, but is it any sillier than the modern 
plea for euthanasia? It is always to be remembered that as a result 
of original sin and subsequent depravity, human reason has been 
clouded in its appreciation of God’s design; moreover, there may 
be variations in the applications of the law owing to variation of 
its subject-matter. Nevertheless, there is a considerable core of 
moral teaching which is universally perceived by reason and 
accepted. It is not to be denied, however, that certain remote 
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conclusions which are to be drawn from the more obvious prin- 
ciples, and which are themselves therefore of the natural law, 
cannot be known to all men. 

It was to correct some of the more glaring effects of this moral 
blindness that God gave to Moses the positive law of the decalogue, 
the matter of which was already contained in the natural law. 
This together with certain moral teachings of the New Testament 
constitutes the divine positive law. It is further supplemented by 
ecclesiastical positive law, whereby the Church, an infallible 
guide in morals as well as in faith, makes known to us the will of 
God in regions uncharted by the light of reason. But be it noted 
that the Church which has the power to bind and to loose can 
make further laws of her own from which she can dispense, and 
this function is not to be confused with her right and duty to 
make known obscure or doubtful elements in the law of nature. 
Thus, disciplining us to strive more effectively for our true end, 
she imposes laws of fasting and abstinence, and she can dispense 
from them; she makes laws to govern the rites of valid marriage, 
and can alter them; she can enjoin celibacy on the clergy and make 
exceptions to it; but when she is asserting the general law of 
monogamy or denouncing the evil of abortion she is merely 
expounding the natural law, and she can never abrogate that. 

Whenever such problems of the natural law come up for dis- 
cussion and a certain course approved by human sentiment is 
condemned by the Church, those outside the fold are apt to ask 
by what authority the Church interferes in such matters; or they 
may accuse her of obscurantism in refusing to march with the 
times; even Catholics sometimes expect a dispensation which she 
cannot grant. The Church acting as God’s vice-gerent has author- 
ity to make known his law; that law is permanent, although, as 
I have said, its applications may vary with new circumstances, and 
what is known to bea principle of the law cannot be changed. But 
the very idea of natural law has faded from modern thought. 
When the philosopher is confronted with it he pushes it aside as 
part of the outmoded furniture of the middle ages. Permanence 
is repugnant to the relativist who believes in the evolution of 
morals as of everything else. And of course the existentialist can 
find no place for a law which is discovered in essences. Still the 
Church stands by the law, and moreover she declares that it binds 
not only her own subjects but all men. 
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THE NATURAL LAW III 


Everyone will allow that there are certain instinctive apprecia- 
tions of good and evil. Other precepts of the law can be discovered 
from universal conduct, or rather from the universal conscience. 
Itis not that men will not lie and steal and kill, but they know that 
they are doing wrong when they do these things. This sense of 
guilt may be overlaid as the result of evil propaganda, but the 
effective smothering of conscience takes a long time. Even today 
after half'a century of clever and unremitting popularising of birth 
control, many still find it repulsive, and many who practise it 
are at pains to ‘rationalise’ their conduct. 

And what is the sanction of the natural law? The pagan philo- 
sopher could go no further than to say that to disobey the law of 
one’s nature was to behave as less than a man. Does not that same 
idea linger in our use of the term ‘unnatural’ crime: But the 
Christian who knows that a personal God is the author of nature 
and the promulgator of its laws, and who has had revealed to him 
that his eternal destiny for happiness with God is bound up with 
the observance of the law, recognises that the sanction is failure to 
achieve that end which is the only adequate satisfaction of man’s 
desires. 

A further and more immediate sanction is often sought in 
nature’s own reprisals for the violation of nature. There is truth 
in this, but the argument should not be pressed too hard. The man 
who riots in drunkenness and impurity is commonly seen to be 
punished in his own body or in he persons of his children. Yet 
many of the sins against the law of nature are deliberately carried 
out with the intention of securing the health or comfort of the 
individual and his family. Sometimes it is easy to show that this 
is a fatally shortsighted policy, but that is not so obvious as to 
enable one to establish an effective deterrent. 

But I think that the argument may be presented in a rather 
different way with more hope of success. For the believer the most 
telling consideration should be the evil of offending God and the 
revealed consequences of sin. But the law of nature binds un- 
believers also, and we know only too well that many believers 
will risk eternity for present pleasure, if that does not selfishly 
involve injury to others. (Is not this sense of unworthy selfishness 
in itself an unrecognised witness to the natural law?) The sinner 
thinks that, being able to control the forces of nature, he will do 
so for his own profit. What he fails to appreciate is this: he is not 
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dealing with a ‘closed system’ as the physicist does in his calcula- 
tions and tries to do in his laboratory. The ripples spread too far 
when we are disturbing the placidity of human nature; our own 
reactions are more than we can estimate; our inter-relations with 
others in the present and the future are utterly beyond our com- 
putation. In its very essence the natural law reflects God’s plan for 
the natural well-being of his creatures. He has given them a nature 
which has an appetency for their natural happiness, to say nothing 
for the moment of the supernatural end as known by revelation. 
Look at the broad principles of the law and see how they are 
directed to universal harmony. If we obey that law we shall do 
no wrong to ourselves or others; if we break it none can tell what 
the outcome will be, and we shall certainly carry the burden of a 
guilty conscience, nature’s own reproof. Even in the comparatively 
narrow precincts of our own family a carefully managed restric- 
tion may result in a childless old age or in the spoiling of children. 
That is the simplest possible case, but even in this attempt at a 
closed system we cannot begin to estimate all the repercussions of 
our bad action on society at large. Natural impulses may be con- 
trolled for prudential reasons; but to frustrate the issue of a 
natural act, to interfere positively with nature by an act which is 
against the moral law of nature, is always wrong. It is therefore 
unishable in the next world, but also it is apt to have very serious 
and incalculable consequences for ourselves and others in this. 
But, it is argued, we are always interfering with the law of 
nature: the shaving of a beard, any surgical operation, all the 
great work of preserving and lengthening life—are not these as 
much an interference with the law of nature as is abortion or 
sterilisation of the unfit: Are these things wrong: I have already 
indicated the answer. In all these cases one is controlling the 
activities of physical nature. These laws you cannot break. It is 
only the moral law that can be broken. Every human act, if it is 
an external act, impinges on the laws of physical nature; but its 
goodness or badness depends on whether or not it is conformable 
to the moral law. To save a woman’s life by excising a cancer is 
a good moral act; to save a mother’s life by destroying the fruit 
of her womb is a bad act. It is not bad because it is forbidden; it is 
forbidden because it is bad. It is bad because it attempts to frustrate 
God’s eternal plan. 
Were it not for the natural law in all its governance of human 
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and subordinate creation our universe would be a chaos. God’s 
law is a help, not a hindrance. It is a moral guide to men whom 
revelation has not reached, and it is not superseded by the positive 
law known to those who have been enlightened still further by 
revelation. It reaches to the most secret places of our thoughts and 
desires. Emphasised, clarified, and sometimes supplemented by 
positive law, divine and human, ecclesiastical, and even sometimes 
by the civil law, it makes known to us God’s will. I say ‘even 
sometimes by the civil law’, for some civil laws are bad laws, and 
as such according to St Thomas they are not true laws but 
violences. We should not chafe under this guidance, but be ever 
grateful for it, as for our Father’s hand leading us along to 
happiness, and we should be grateful to the Church which reaches 
out to help us when by our own folly and perversity we have lost 
touch with the law of God. 


ae x ae 


THE DYING GOD! 
Pagan, Psychological and Christian: Differences 
VIcTOR WHITE, O.P. 


N my last talk I drew attention to some of the striking 
| sities between—on the one hand—the traditional Chris- 

tian rites of Holy Week, and several incidents in the Gospel 
narrative of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, and—on the 
other hand—the so-called pattern of the Dying and Rising God 
which emerged largely as the result of Frazer’s researches in The 
Golden Bough. Fifty years or so ago, it seems to have been widely 
supposed that these discoveries of similarity between Christian 
and pagan mysteries, collected by scholars like Robertson Smith 
and Frazer, popularised in tendentious paper-backs by writers like 
Grant Allen, somehow made nonsense of Christianity. And it 
must be admitted that they did make nonsense of a great many 
nineteenth-century ideas about Christianity; at least they made it 
impossible to regard it just as some sort of transcendental ethic, 


1 The unabridged script of the last of a series of five talks, transmitted on the B.B.C. 
Third Programme on November 16th, 1951. The previous talk was printed in our last 
issue. 
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dropped ready-made from the sky, without roots in the earth, 
in history, without relevance to the basic and perennial needs of 
human society and the human psyche, or to the forms and forces 
that shape them. But I remember when, as a boy, I read one of 
those books published by the Rationalist Press, it had just the 
opposite effect on me to that intended. The Christian Scriptures 
and the Catholic rites to which I was accustomed, without losing 
their wonted sense, gained a quality and a sense of which my 
pastors and catechisms had told me nothing: a sense of solidarity 
with creation, with the processes of nature, with the cycles of the 
seasons. Dramatisations of the processes of vegetation they might 
be, but had not Christ himself drawn the analogy between the 
Christian self-sacrifice and the grain of wheat which must die if 
it is to bear fruit? Moreover these books gave me a new sense of 
solidarity with humanity as a whole; whatever else I was doing 
when I attended Mass, or followed the Church’s calendar of fast 
and feast, I was doing something not entirely different from what 
men and women of every creed and colour seemed to have been 
doing since the world began. 

Frazer himself saw that his ‘discoveries’ were as patient of a 
Christian interpretation as of the materialist one which he him- 
self favoured. He wrote: ‘In the great army of martyrs who in 
many ages and in many lands... have died a cruel death in the 
character of gods, the devout Christian will doubtless discern 
types and forerunners of the Saviour—stars that heralded in the 
morning sky the advent of the Sun of Righteousness—earthen 
vessels wherein it pleased the divine wisdom to set before hun- 
gering souls the bread of heaven. The sceptic, on the other hand, 
with equal confidence, will reduce Jesus of Nazareth to the level 
of a multitude of other victims of a barbarous superstition, and 
will see in him no more than a moral teacher, whom the fortunate 
accident of his execution invested with the crown of a god.’ 

However startling to the Victorians and Edwardians, these ‘dis- 
coveries’ of similarity between the pagan and Christian mysteries 
were nothing new to the Christian church. The early Christians 
did not indeed have a Frazer, a Robertson Smith, a Lewis Spence, 
a Lord Raglan, a Hocart to ransack the literature of the world for 
traces of the dying god, and to collect the results conveniently in 
books. They did not know, as we know, how age-long and wide- 
spread they are; but they had something even more impressive; 
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the rites of spring and the dying god were being enacted, one 
way or another, by their non-Christian neighbours on their very 
doorsteps; and their writers were much occupied in trying to 
account for the resemblances. It is noteworthy that they were, in 
one important respect, more sympathetic with Frazer's ‘sceptic’ 
than with Frazer’s ‘devout Christian’ ; atleast they were more vocal 
about the barbarity and superstition in the pagan rites thar. about 
the types and forerunners. The similarities they usually accounted 
for very simply; they were specious imitations and anticipations, 
inspired by the devil, to lure souls from the way of limitless self- 
sacrifice exemplified and demanded by Christ. Of course, if we 
regard Christianity as just one religion among many, that is a 
piece of gratuitous sectarian prejudice. But they did not, and 
could not, so regard it. With St Augustine they held that the 
coming of Christ had made religions, in the plural, obsolete and 
regressive. Whatever elements of truth and beauty they might 
have contained, along with much so manifestly false and ugly, 
they could not be only barriers fulfilling a diabolic purpose. For 
the devil, for them, was precisely the spirit which sets up the 
relative as a substitute for the absolute, the part for the whole, the 
reflection for the reality, the shadow for the substance. “Types and 
shadows have their ending, for the newer rite is here’, we still sing 
in a hymn translated from St Thomas Aquinas. In the Gospel story 
they saw the realisation alike of the hope of Israel and the desire 
of the nations; and as St Paul, writing to the Galatians, saw some- 
thing blasphemous and outmoded in continuing the rites which 
expressed Israel’s ancient hopes, so early Church Fathers saw 
something blasphemous and outmoded in the continuation of the 
pagan rites that expressed the world’s desires. 

But nowadays we need a more empirical and factual approach 
to the problem; and we notice that this levelling down of Jesus 
Christ to just one of the countless dying gods, ignores some impor- 
tant facts. As Professor Frankfort was telling us about the dif- 
ferences between the dying gods of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, and 
of the Greek mysteries, it occurred to me how remarkably those 
very differences were combined in the Gospel story and in the 
interpretations we find of it in the Acts and Epistles of the apostles. 
That opens a line of enquiry which might well be followed up and 
extended. But more important are the entirely new elements that 
the Christian story introduces into the dying god pattern, and 
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which, I suggest, transform it completely. Remembering that we 
must distinguish, but cannot divorce, the symbolic fact and the 
symbolic meaning, let us briefly examine some of its features 
which, taken together, set the Christian story poles apart from 
the general ‘dying god pattern’. 

In the first place, and most obviously, it is historical. I am not 
now raising the question whether the events related in the Gospels 
‘really happened’, I am only concerned to point out that they are 
related as if they had really happened, and that their whole point 
for the writers lay in the fact that they really happened. However 
many features we may find in the accounts of the Passion and 
Resurrection which resemble those of ritual and mythology, 
those features are embedded in matter-of-fact historical narrative 
about events that take place, not in the sanctuary or the theatre, 
but in the workaday world of fact. It would be instructive, did 
time permit, to show how those very incidents which may strike 
us as the most poetic and mythological, which display the closest 
resemblances to the archetypal ritual pattern, are inextricably 
interwoven by the evangelists with down-to-earth existence at its 
most personal and individual, its most prosaic and even squalid; 
and it is precisely in and through this that they see the transcendent 
mystery. If Christ is the victim of a ritual murder, he is still more 
obviously the victim of commonplace human passions and vested 
interests, the jealousy of the clergy, the avarice of Judas, the 
punctilious conservatism of the Pharisees, the disappointed fury of 
the revolutionary mob, the appeasement diplomacy of Pilate. If 
there is a Sacrifice, it is now a sordid and secular execution; if 
there is a Labyrinth, it is now the actual winding streets used by 
the man-in-the-street in a provincial capital; if there is a Search, 
the searcher is now no goddess, but a very human woman called 
Mary of Magdala, setting about the very human task of embalming 
a dead human body. All this reverses the normal process of folk- 
memory, which, we know, tends to mythologise history; now 
it is rather the mythological pattern that is realised in historical 
fact. It is also the very reverse of the old rites. In his stimulating 
little book, The Myth of Eternal Return,2 the eminent Rumanian 
historian of religion, Mircea Eliade, sees in the old New Year 
rites a periodic effort to escape from the profane to the sacred, to 
abolish time past and utterly destroy the previous year to make a 
2 Le Mythe d’Eternel Retour. (Paris, Gallimard.) 
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new start in a state of consciousness which is outside time alto- 
gether, to escape from the vicissitudes and miseries of temporal 
existence to archetypal origins, from earth to paradise, from the 
uncertainties and disorder and strife of Becoming to the certainty 
and order and tranquillity of Being. In spite of the efforts of the 
higher religions and philosophies to make some sense of earthly 
existence and suffering—notably in India with its doctrine of 
karma—it was, he finds, only in Israel, with its new dimension of 
‘faith in the absurd’, that it was possible for historic existence to 
be regarded as itself a manifestation of God and the divine purpose, 
in and through which deliverance and recreation is to be found. 
The fulfilment of this the Christian sees in the Incarnation; his 
emphasis on the matter-of-factness of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion (so painful to the poet and the myth-lover to this day) is in 
line with his central belief that the creative Word, the divine 
message of healing and life, has become flesh and blood in deter- 
mined units of space and time. The inner reality which the ancient 
rituals had expressed is now lived through. With Georges Berguer 
we may say, ‘Jesus had incarnated in his death and resurrection 
an inner experience that had existed potentially for centuries in 
the human soul, but that had never passed beyond the sphere of 
the dream. He translated into life the secular dream of the 
peoples.’ 3 

This translation into actual life of the perennial dream means— 
in psychologica] jargon—that the unconscious projection is now 
withdrawn: it is now interiorised, made fully conscious, and is 
now voluntarily lived out—no longer blindly, instinctively, 
periodically just acted. The Christian scriptures stress this ‘interior- 
isation’. In my last talk I remarked how the ‘agony’, or combat, 
is now an interior one fought out in sweat and tears in Geth- 
semane. The Gospels stress constantly the willingness with which 
Christ goes to his death; he can evade it, but he declines; he lays 
down his own life, no one, he says, takes it from him; inward love 
for his friends, not outer compulsion, leads him to the cross; 
Pilate, Herod and the rest are but instruments of a divine purpose; 
Christ freely offers himself, and ‘he is offered because it is his own 
will’—the priest and the victim are one and the same. 

With this consummation in a unique self-sacrifice of the old 


3. Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus, p. 266, quoted by R. Scott Frayn, Revelation and the 
Unconscious, p. 182. 
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sacrifices, in which one slew another, the old multiplicity of 
sacrifices becomes obsolete, for the willing self-sacrifice has a 
universal validity. Just because it has become particularised, it is 
now for each and for all. ‘It is expedient that one should die for the 

ople, and the whole nation perish not’, said the last priest of the 
old order; and the evangelist of the new at once glosses that ‘Jesus 
should die. . . not only for the nation, but to gather together in 
one all the dispersed children of God’. 

But the self-sacrifice of Christ is not only new, it is also final 
—and this is perhaps the most startling novelty. Frazer, and still 
more Eliade and other writers, have drawn attention to the fact 
that it is of the very essence of the old dying god ritual that it 
should be repeated over and over again ad infinitum. You remem- 
ber the verse from Macaulay about the priest of Nemi which 
Frazer quoted at the beginning of his work, 


The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 


Compare that with St Paul’s, “Christ, rising from the dead, dieth 
now no more. Death shall no more have dominion over him. 
For in that he died to sin, he died once; but in that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God.’ Just because it has been lived and died out in fact 
and history, consciously and voluntarily, the myth is, not des- 
troyed, but fulfilled; its endless repetition is broken together with 
its unconscious, compulsive power. Indeed, in becoming fact, it 
ceases to be mere myth. 

I am not, you understand, now arguing that these beliefs about 
the crucified Nazarene are true; I am only recalling, in a brief and 
broad summary, that such was and is the significance he had, and 
has, for Christians. Further research and reflection may show more 
clearly how far these beliefs also are anticipated in pre-Christian 
varieties and developments of the dying god pattern. We know 
now, at least, that the nineteenth-century ‘Quest for the Historic 
Jesus’ was a vain illusion, if by this is meant the isolation of naked 
facts apart from any significance they had for Christ’s own mind, 
or the minds of his followers: a ‘historical Jesus’ other than the 
‘Christ of faith’ is a pseudo-scientific abstraction who could not 
have existed, and of whom there is not any historical record. Our 
only evidence for assessment is in the records, and (whatever his- 
torical or literary criticism may say of their provenance, date and 
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construction), what the records record is that the Word is made 
flesh, the meaning is embodied in the facts and the facts disclose 
the meaning. 

I cannot however conclude without referring briefly to two 
questions which, these days, we can hardly evade, and which must 
have occurred to you if you have borne with me so far. The first 
is this: If the events on Golgotha put an end to the endless repeti- 
tion of the rites of dying gods, why then does the Church ritual 
go on repeating them—as we have seen that it does? The second 
is more general, and more serious: if Golgotha spelt the twilight 
of the gods, a transmutation of religions into religion, must we 
not now confront a further stage in which even that must be left 
behind—and face a ‘death of God’ in the manner of Nietzsche? 
Has not science made Christ also obsolete and superfluous :—in 
particular, has not the psychology of the unconscious, with its 
study and application of psychic transformation through sym- 
bolism, outmoded also the dying God-Man of Calvary? 

This question raises others too vast to be dealt with in the short 
time still at my disposal. But in answering the first, perhaps I can 
at least illustrate what I believe to be the answer to the second. 

Yes, it is true that the ancient Christian liturgies of Holy Week 
and Easter closely resemble the old rites of Spring. But their 
significance for those who take part in them is found wholly in 
what Christ is related to have done ‘once for all’: they are done in 
remembrance of him. But, and this is important, the Paschal 
ceremonies are not—with one single, significant exception— 
obligatory. A Catholic is quite free to attend, or stay away from, 
most of them: the Church does not force them on him, though 
she continues to make them available if he finds them helpful to 
the self-sacrificial following of Christ. If we try to evade that self- 
sacrifice by projecting that task on to him, he tells us we cannot be 
his disciples unless we take up our own cross and follow him. The 
Incarnation means that the projection must be wholly withdrawn; 
we may not again mythologise or ritualise the pattern that must 
now be lived out in fact. If the transforming power of the ancient 
symbols helps us to do that, they are available to that end. But the 
Church insists that these rites and ceremonies are what she calls 
optional ‘sacramentals’; any efficacy they have is what theologians 
call ‘ex opere operantis’, wholly dependent, that is to say, on the 
response of the participant to the stimulus of the symbol. That 
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this is true of symbols generally has been amply confirmed by 
analytical psychology. 

But there is one striking exception to all this: the Church insists 
that participation in the Easter thysia (or sacrifice) and deipnon 
(banquet)—the Mass and Communion—is indispensable and of 
obligation. For here, she explains, is something whose efficacy 
does not depend on our response, but is inherent in what is done— 
ex opere operato. Something is done which we cannot do for 
ourselves, nor do without. The sacrifice and sacrament, to be 
genuine at all, must be an act of God, of which we may be the 
instruments or the recipients, but which we cannot originate. 
Paganism has always sensed that the Giver, the Gift and the 
Receiver of Sacrifice must somehow be one, and somehow divine: 

I knew that I hung on the wind-swept tree 
Nine nights through, 
Wounded by a spear, dedicated to Odin 
I myself to myself. 

—Rachel Levy’s The Gate of Horn has indicated how already in a 
Stone Age environment, sacrifice is considered to be a giving of 
God by God to God, in and through the human priest and victim 
or his surrogate. St Paul sees that in the very human death on 
Calvary, it is “God in Christ who is reconciling the world to 
himself’, and it is on that account that the Church dogma has 
insisted on the unmixed and undiluted Godhead and manhood of 
her Lord. It is one of the achievements of analytical psychology to 
have shown the psychological grounds for this. We talk loosely of 
self-sacrifice, and we may mean quite heroic selflessness and 
altruism. But, as C. G. Jung explains in his remarkable work on 
The Transforming Symbolism of the Mass, that is not yet sacrifice. 
Self-sacrifice means whole self-giving, an unqualified renunciation 
of every claim on what we possess—and we do not possess our- 
selves. Indeed, the more we advance in self-knowledge and self- 
possession, with or without the aid of psychology, the less we 
find we know, the more we find that is beyond our dominion 
and control, the more we know we are not our own, and therefore 
are incapable of self-sacrifice. Only a Lord of all who possesses 
all can initiate and consummate the sacrifice and impart to us the 
new life which springs from death. 

Psychology can tell us, in a new way, why such things would 
be so, and, within the limits of empirical observation, how, why 
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and what the symbols work. But more than that it cannot tell us: 
it cannot tell us if there be any such Lord (even though it finds it 
must postulate a ‘superordiated personality’); it cannot assure us 
that such sacrifice really exists. As Jung puts it in the essay I have 
mentioned, “Psychology can deal with the matter only from the 
phenomenological standpoint. The truth or reality of religion lies 
beyond the competence of psychology.’ Yet the psyche’s own 
deepest yearning, even for its own health and sanity, is for truth 
and reality, whatever may be the cost of abandoning agreeable 
make-believe. At this very point, however, the limitations of 
psychology’s own empirical method compels it ever to confess its 
ignorance, and to point elsewhere for any answer there may be. 
Perhaps analytical psychology itself is doomed to degenerate into 
a regressive mythology, an esoteric sect of initiates, if it fails to 
recognise the Word made flesh, the Christian demand for the 
earthly realisation of the symbol. 

But this is not to say that analytical psychology has nothing to 
offer us, even those of us who call ourselves Christians. Professor 
Frankfort has told us how Jung’s interpretations have elucidated a 
variety of Egyptian texts and usages which had hitherto been en- 
tirely obscure to the Egyptologist. But to many a modern man, 
the symbols employed by Christ and the Church have become 
every bit as obscure as the sarcophagus or titles of a Pharaoh. They 
leave him cold, because he no longer sees their significance and 
relevance to his own daily life. But there are some who have re- 
discovered that significance and relevance through analytical 
psychology, working through from the seemingly petty, personal 
superficial problem to the collective, archetypal factors found be- 
hind it, so destructive when neglected or rejected, so healing when 
recognised and placated. And this, itisalways found, can only come 
about by way of sacrifice; by total dispossession of what possesses us. 
But we find also that, while sacrifice is indispensable, it is also 
impossible to the conscious ego—to you and me; that it can be 
possible only to a greater power within us, the power which men 
have called God. Jung has said that no matter how much he and 
his patients contribute to an analysis, they can at best only prepare 
the way, remove the obstacles, to healing. Healing itself, he says, 
always comes in some wholly unexpected way from the unknown, 
‘wie ein Wunder’—like a miracle. For when the sacrifice is made, 
it is given back transformed and transforming. But sacrifice there 
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must be, whether or not expressed in external ordinances; and 
psychology has strangely confirmed what theology has always 
maintained, that sacrifice can only be complete and perfect when 
it is the free and whole self-oblation of a dying man, who must 


also be the Dying God. 


& & & 


VIDETUR QUOD NON 
PAUL FOsTER, O.P. 


HAD just switched on the light in my reputedly haunted 

[<= when the door of the cupboard swung slowly and pur- 

posefully open and a heavy thud behind it proclaimed that the 
skeleton therein had decided to take action. 

It was a suitcase, precariously balanced on a mound of junk, 
that had, by its pressure, forced the door open at last, and the 
hollow sound of its falling was a proof that the policy of keeping 
a room tidy by throwing everything into a cupboard and slam- 
ming the door shut is no policy at all. It is a short cut, and a short 
cut is often an evasion of responsibility. Tidiness is not order. 

Among the results of the fall of man, this attempt to take a 
short cut back to Paradise is perhaps the most disastrous in its 
consequences. Mankind was scarcely on the hither side of the 
flaming sword when it was first essayed, and Cain murdered Abel 
in order to obtain an illusion of order by destroying the evidence 
of a righteousness superior to his own. Abel’s sacrifice was visibly 
accepted, Cain’s rejected. The Lord God showed Cain that the 
cause lay in his own bad will. ‘If thou do well, shalt thou not 
receive? But if ill, shall not sin forthwith be present at the door?’ 
Cain found the rebuke to his pride intolerable. He murdered his 
brother to remove the offending evidence of his own inferiority. 
Whatever his previous sin had been, he committed a far graver 
one to erase its consequences. It is the classic picture of fallen 
humanity failing to acknowledge its own perversity and sinning 
more deeply still in order to create an illusion of being in a state 
of justice. Slam the skeleton into the cupboard and close the door 
firmly. 

But the door will eventually swing open. It is part of the 
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persistent legends of humanity that nature will participate in the 
hunt and punishment of the criminal. The tree points at him its 
accusing fingers. The tiny bird that witnesses the crime will 
scratch and flutter at his window. The sea will give up its dead. 
‘The blood of Abel cries from the ground.’ Murder will out. 

There is some comfort in the thought that no Iron Curtain can 
prevent the migration of the starlings. Their clamorous descent 
upon Trafalgar Square is echoed under the eaves of the Kremlin. 
At this moment of the year the poppies are already preparing to 
flaunt their scarlet petals across the fields of the Ukraine as well as 
over Sussex and Manitoba. The northern hemisphere will see 
their scarlet whatever happens to Josef Mindszenty. For all man’s 
marvellous techniques, he has yet only partially directed into 
limited channels the fundamental germination of living things. 
Nature, as well as murder, will out. Revelabunt caeli peccatum 

udae. 

. It is nature in her perverse as well as in her fruitful actions that 
teaches man that he is a fallen, limited creature. When humanity 
was excluded from Paradise it found itself in a world of weeds 
and wasps, passion and inefficiency, treachery and the failure to 
answer letters. The greenfly on the rose and the green in the eye 
of the beloved alike proclaimed that Eden was irrecoverable. 
There were two possible attitudes: to mourn the lost and accept 
with humility the fallen state; or brazenly to deny the facts and 
proclaim that man was better off than before, that everything in 
the new garden was lovelier than in the old. This latter was the 
deliberate choice of Cain and involved—it still involves—an 
appalling succession of ever graver sins. For it is the policy of the 
Iron Curtain: exclude the contrary evidence, or murder it. If the 
weed grows within, eradicate it. Let the cockle and the wheat 
_ until the harvest? No; make a desert and call it peace. At 
east a desert is tidy. But tidiness is not the same as order. 

It is in this attitude towards order that the contrast between St 
Thomas Aquinas and the revolutionary intellectual is so acute. 
The most obvious quality of St Thomas’ work is that it is architec- 
tonic, a balanced and orderly structure. But he does not achieve 
that balance at the cost of shirking a difficulty, or of taking a short 
cut past an awkward fact. The difficulties are the first things he 
announces. Videtur quod non. And nowhere is the significance of 
this method more apparent than when he is dealing with the 
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relation of nature to supernature. For St Thomas is perfectly 
aware of the intrinsic nature of things and never blind to their 
incapacity to be other than they are, unless a superior principle is 
introduced. But therein he enjoys the enormous advantage of 
accepting the Creation and the Re-creation. Nature is God’s 
instrument and can be supernaturalised, though not de-naturalised. 
The water can become wine. Grace can perfect nature, not by 
destroying its perverse tendencies, but by redirecting their 
essential goodness to the objects for which that goodness was 
created. For sin is the misdirection of a faculty which has a sub- 
stantial goodness. Grace will direct it to its proper end. It does 
not mutilate, it realises nature by properly co-ordinating it. 

This is a delicate and complex process, whether in the direction 
of souls or the organisation of matériel. Order is not the same thing 
as tidiness. But the descendants of Cain have constantly been con- 
vinced that the disorder with which they are confronted will 
yield to a simple formula, Liberty-Equality-Fraternity or The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. They are convinced that within 
nature, and without an appeal to a super-natural principle, its 
discords can be resolved. The very first difficulty, to explain how 
any trouble ever arose in an essentially perfectible world, receives 
a typical slam-the-skeleton-in-the-cupboard answer. Certain 
limited classes of persons, they say, out of unnatural malignity, 
have prevented nature from having its course. ‘Strangle the last 
king with the entrails of the last priest’ or ‘liquidate the bour- 
geoisie’: that will settle the matter. The new Adam will then arise 
out of his natural, inevitable potentialities. Proletarian man is the 
full reality of the material universe. When he is established the 
state will wither away, for we shall be back in Paradise which, 
indeed, we never left. Any hold-ups there are on the way come 
from the old trouble. There are traitors in the camp. Hunt for the 
deviationists still lurking among the elect. Draw an iron curtain 
round your paradise and weed out the intractables. And so the 
gruesome murder of Abel goes on within the ideologic Eden until 
all is a peaceful desert within and the earth shall not yield its fruit. 

There is a temptation, to which George Orwell succumbed, to 
regard this modern Cain in Canaan with panic. There seems to be 
a successful plot to dehumanise the entire race, to turn it into 
mindless bodies operating mechanical brains. Not only is the 
conspiracy backed up by the largest military force the world has 
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ever seen, but it looks as if it had accomplices everywhere. Who 

knows whether that untidy scholar hurrying by with his load of 

books is not bound heart and soul to the torture and degradation 

of his colleagues, the sabotage and destruction of a society des- 
rate for survival? 

Cain will always have his adherents, those who have not the 
humility to acknowledge their fallen state. The short cut to world 
order offered by the Marxist formula is as tempting as any other 
short cut. The danger from our own side is impatience, the failure 
to remember that the direction of souls, to which political virtue 
is a contribution, is a complex and delicate thing. Regimentation 
is a comparatively easy, and very primitive, form of organisation, 
as the commercial world is beginning to realise. An organisation 
which works does not necessarily look as tidy as a battalion. And 
any organisation, as M. le Corbusier is careful to show in his 
architectural works, is much less complex and efficient than an 
organism. The councils, committees and conferences of our 
Christian world, the ramifications and delays of our bureaucracies, 
are worthy of our patience if they are part of a policy which 
recognises the complexity of our race and nature and will not 
therefore try short cuts. 

The Catholic Church, above all, will regard this situation with 
a robust though rueful confidence. The Iron Curtain cannot shut 
out supernature any more than it can the starling; it is as pene- 
trable to prayer as to the poppy. The Church, secure in her age-old 
knowledge of man, his mysterious needs for priesthood and ritual, 
sacrament and kingship, will continue to build up the Second 
Adam in the Body of our Lord, knowing that there will never 
be a third. Now, no more than in the past, will she try short cuts, 
but will adhere to that steady re-formation of man that is vocal 
in her bishops and priests, confessors, directors and associations of 
the faithful. She will not be blind to any difficulties or awkward 
facts, whether they are mosques or mosquitoes. ‘It would seem 
as if it were not so, but ...’ is the approach of St Thomas, and 
although the Cain in us feels impatient and tries to crush the 
difficulties into a glory-hole, grace and, eventually, glory will 
burst it open and reveal the truth, that truth which St Thomas 
built up superbly upon an illusionless view of reality and over 
whose Himalayan snows the abominable No-man cannot drag 
his footsteps. The desire for clarion calls, clear-cut solutions and 
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short cuts to Utopia is part of the desire to retrieve our primal 
innocence, a desire that can never be fulfilled. We may not dis- 
regard the difficulties of our fallen state; we must approach them 
always with the patience of St Thomas in his opening formula: 
Videtur quod non. 


ia is im 


PLAY 
DONALD NICHOLL 


HERE is an interesting little paragraph in St Thomas 
a tome! works! which refers to play. He has been des- 
cribing how every action is performed towards some end, 
with some aim in view. Then he breaks off, and says that there are 
some actions which do not seem to be for any end, such as 
contemplating, playing—stroking one’s beard! Leaving aside the 
beard-stroking (which St Thomas accounts for as would a modern 
analyst), he sees close similarities between contemplation and play. 
That is to say, contemplation does not have any end outside itself, 
because it is its own end; likewise with play, for although we some- 
times play so as to study better afterwards, we also play for the 
sheer delight which is in the game itself. Therefore there is 
obviously a close similarity between the playful and the contem- 
plative attitudes: they have no end outside themselves. 

St Thomas begins an exposition of Boethius? by quoting from 
the book of Ecclesiasticus (XXXII, 15) where man is told on rising 
to run first to his home, and there recollect himself and play. St 
Thomas uses the quotation to explain that he is undertaking this 
exposition because to contemplate wisdom (the recollection) is 
itself a delightful game which requires no exterior aim for its 
justification. Furthermore, he points out, the Scriptures themselves 
compare the divine wisdom to the delight of play, for in Proverbs 
VIII, 30, we hear how ‘I was with him forming all things; and was 
delighted every day, playing before him at all times’. In view of 
which one is not surprised to discover St Thomas saying that a 
man may commit sin by not playing sufficiently.3 
1. Summa Contra Gentiles, Book Ill, Chapter 2. 


2. Expositio super Boetium de hebdomadibus. 
3. S. Th. I-Il, CLXVIIL, Art. 4. 
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But, delightful as a thomist theology of play might prove, it 
must give place here to a very simple ‘phenomenology of play’ 
based upon the ordinary observations of our everyday life. 

If we take as an example of play the games of cricket which 
many families play on the beaches during summer time, what 
features of the game are particularly striking? Adopting a hint 
from St Thomas we notice that such play involves a suspension of 
time, so that each second of the game is treasured for its own 
delight, and not as a means towards the next second. In this respect 
the game on the beach is like contemplation, for in contemplating 
there is also a suspension of time—time is left out of consideration 
and the mind relaxes from the anxiety of time into the peace of 
eternity. Is it not possible, then, that in a game where the players 
are enjoying every second for its own sake, they are, in fact, 
having some slight foretaste of the joys of eternity: By accepting 
each second in itself, and not in its relation to other seconds of 
time, the players may well be seeing it in the light of eternity. 
Play, perhaps, is the working man’s mode of contemplation. 

A ree 3 feature of this game of cricket on the beach is the 
relaxation which it brings. Instead of suffering from the tension 
of time, the anxiety of waiting for what will happen next, the 
players have thrown off care. In this mood of relaxation they are 
able to see everything as a whole, taking in the sights and sounds 
of the beach without straining to plan what use these sights and 
sounds may serve. In their workaday lives their minds are con- 
tinually tensed to discover what use things may serve; all the time, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, they are asking what use is 
this, or that, or the other? But now, in their play, they are simply 
enjoying things, enjoying them for their own sakes; and in this 
they are not, perhaps, unlike the blessed in Heaven, who never 
ask themselves what use anything is but simply enjoy it. 

The third feature of our game on the beach is that the result 
does not matter. Whereas in most of our working lives it is the 
result which decides whether our activities have been successful 
or not, it is not the result of a game which determines its success 
or failure. The result is irrelevant to the essence of the game. Even 
those who lose the game are the richer for it, since the loss cannot 
remove the enjoyment which they have had. “Who loses, wins’-— 
truly this can be said of those who know how to play; and he 
would be a blind man who could not see in this “Who loses, wins’ 
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of the players some reflection of the Christian notion that ‘every- 
thing worketh for good to them that love God’. For the Christian, 
also, believes that we have to lose our life in order to gain it, and 
the Christian who watches his life in this world brought to 
nought can cry, “Who loses, wins’. 

These features of cricket on the beach are more sharply realised 
if we contrast them with the features of cricket when it ceases to 
be play, becomes a professional occupation, and is treated as work. 
When cricket becomes an occupation there is not the suspension 
of time which characterises play. With one eye on the clock and 
another on the state of the game the professional cricketer cannot 
afford to enjoy each second for its own sake; each second is seen 
in its relationship to other seconds. It is all brought beneath the 
tyranny of time; and, indeed, the tyrant time may even be used in 
order to sway the result of the game by a timely declaration or the 
use of the new ball. Here it is eternity, and not time, which is shut 
out. 

Again, there is no relaxation for the professional cricketer, who 
must be oblivious to the sights and sounds of the spectators around 
him, or the whistle of the passing train. Or, at worst, he may even 
try to use these sights and sounds in order to disturb his opponent’s 
concentration and secure an advantage over him. What use is it? 
must be his constant question, preventing his spontaneous, fresh 
enjoyment of the play. 

Finally, in professional sport, “Who loses, loses’. The result 
determines success or failure. And this baleful concentration on the 
end (a contradiction of play) becomes increasingly harmful to play 
in proportion to the importance attached to the end. If, for instance, 
a spectator gambles a penny or two on the result of a game the 
interference with his enjoyment of it may be slight, but if he 
gambles £2 on the result he will become so concerned and tense 
about the result as to lose all enjoyment. His concentration upon 
the result will have destroyed the elements of play in the game. 
To set an end to play is to destroy its essence. 

In case these reflections on the beach seem out of place in a 
serious discussion (‘Play and seriousness are sisters’ says Plato), 
may we point out that many modern thinkers have been led 
astray through asking always what the use of anything is, and 
losing their capacity for enjoyment, for fruition, which is incident- 
ally developed by play. It has been noticed how Freud, for instance, 
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could see roots (which have some use) but could not even see the 
blossom, the fruits, which are to be enjoyed. Similarly, the biolo- 
gists who cannot enter into the ‘play’ of nature actually lose their 
ability to see nature as it is, because play is a real aspect of the 
world and they are ignoring it. A list of the harmful effects upon 
learning produced by destroying play would prove most en- 
lightening; here it is sufficient to oil inentiann to Bally’s stimula- 
ting book on the subject.4 Bally points out (p. 132) that Archi- 
medes set about working on the problem of how to weigh the 
King of Syracuse’s gold, but was unable to solve it during all the 
time that his mind was concentrated and tense, narrowed to that 
immediate problem. The solution came to him when he was 
relaxed, in his bath, in a ‘playing’ disposition. Perhaps if Archi- 
medes’ successors amongst modern scientists would learn to 
relax, as he did, they would acquire deeper insights than they at 
present enjoy. 

Furthermore, the game on the beach could prove a very 
enlightening introduction to a neglected aspect of Christian 
theology.5 For Christian revelation teaches us an astounding truth 
about God’s creation of the world: God created the world out of 
nothing. Our astonishment at this truth is nowadays not so fresh 
in our minds as it should be, because we have been brought up 
within a tradition which accepts it. But God’s creation of the 
world from nothing is a truth which should never be just calmly 
accepted; it should surprise us into daily renewed reflection upon 
its mystery. God is his own happiness; he does not need anything 
outside himself, and yet he creates the world. His Creation of the 
world, therefore, was not necessary to him, but supremely free. 
Obviously, then, this free act of God’s had no end outside itself. 
In having no end outside itself the act of Creation has its analogy 
in contemplation and play, neither of which, according to St 
Thomas, has an end outside itself. The activity of play is the best 
analogy by which most of us can reach towards some conception 
of God’s creative act. By thinking of God as the sovereignly free 
player who creates the world in his bounteous, gracious playful- 
ness, we dimly perceive the eternal play of God’s will at each 
moment of time. Each moment of time has its eternal treasure, 
which God eternally sees, and sees that it is good. 


4. Gustav Bally: Vom Ursprung und von den Grenzen der Freiheit. 
§. For what follows cf. Hugo Rahner’s Der spielende Mensch. Eranos Jahrbuch. XVI. 
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In order to illustrate this element of play within the Christian 
tradition we have gathered below a few texts, which we present 
without comment in the hope that the preceding mont have 
made a commentary unnecessary: 

“When he compassed the sea with its bounds, and set a law to 
the waters that they should not pass their limits: when he balanced 
the foundations of the earth: I was with him forming all things: 
and was delighted every day, playing before him at all times, 
playing in the world: and my delights were to be with the child- 
ren of men.’ (Prov. VIII, 28-31.) 

‘But David and all Israel played before the Lord on all manner 
of instruments made of wood, on harps and lutesand timbrels and 
cornets and cymbals.’ (2 Kings VI, s.) 

‘And David said to Michal: Before the Lord, who chose me 
rather than thy father, and than all his house, and commanded me 
to be ruler over the people of the Lord in Israel, I will both play 
and make myself meaner than I have done: and I will be little in 
my own eyes: and with the handmaids of whom thou spokest, 
I shall appear more glorious.’ (2 Kings VI, 21-22.) 

‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts: There shall yet old men and old 
women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and every man with his 
staff in his hand through multitude of days. And the streets of the 
city shall be full of boys and girls, playing in the streets thereof.’ 
(Zacharias VIII, 4-5.) 

‘And we came near to a place, of which place the walls were 
such, they seemed built of light; and before the door of that place 
stood four angels who clothed us when we went in with white 
raiment. And we went in, and we heard as it were one voice 
crying Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus without any end. And we saw 
sitting in that same place as it were a man, white-headed, having 
hair like snow, youthful of countenance; whose face we saw not. 
And on his right hand and on his left, four elders; and behind 
them stood many other elders. And we went in with wonder and 
stood before the throne; and the four angels raised us up; and we 
kissed him, and with his hand he passed over our faces. And the 
other elders said to us: Go ye and play. And I said to Perpetua: 
Thou hast that which thou desirest. And she said to me: Yea, God 
be thanked; so that I that was glad in the flesh am now more 
glad.’ (Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicity, 12.) 

‘,.. in this work [the work of sanctification] . . . strain not thy 
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heart in thy breast over-rudely nor out of measure; but work 
more with a list than with any idle strength. For the more listily 
thou workest, the more meek and ghostly is thy work... . This 
is childishly and playfully spoken, thou thinkest peradventure. 
But I trow that whoso had grace to do and feel as I say, he should 
feel good gamesome play with him, as the father doth with the 
child, kissing and clasping, that well were him so!’ (Cloud of 
Unknowing. C. 46.) 

‘For some time past I had offered myself to the Child Jesus, to 
be his little plaything; I told him not to treat me like one of those 
precious toys which children only look at and dare not touch, but 
rather as a little ball of no value that could be thrown on the 
ground, tossed about, pierced, left in a corner, or pressed to his 
heart, just as it might please him. In a word, all I desired was to 
amuse the Holy Child, to let him play with me just as he felt 
inclined.’ And more in the same vein. (Autobiography of St Thérése 
of Lisieux, Taylor, p. 115.) 

Finally an Orthodox monk, describing the ascetic life, says: “You 
deny yourself sleep by night and sacrifice the hours of day, never 
sparing yourself, and when you realise that this is all play—then 
you are in earnest.’ (Quoted by Rahner. Eranos Jahrbuch XVI.) 

These witnesses to the play of God in man throughout many 
centuries seem to strike an alien note in our own society. We of 
the twentieth century have abandoned the creaturely receptive 
attitude of contemplation or play and replaced it by the ideal of 
the captain of commerce who wrests time and nature to his 
purpose. When he says that ‘time is money’ the modern business- 
man is quoting a formula for the destruction of himself and our 
culture. Under cover of this formula he destroys the growth of 
trees and of crops by forcing them to grow at his rate, forgetting 
that growing things require their own time and, if forced, are 
forced to destruction. In the name of the same formula he insists 
that he and his workmen should each produce a certain amount 
of work in a certain time—for ‘time is money —forgetting that 
each one of us has his own time and rhythm, and that our nature 
gives us a nervous breakdown when that rhythm and time is not 
respected. “Time is money’, he says, and thus throws everyone 
into nervous anxiety, because they fear lest they should lose some 
time. With his ally, the tyrant Time, he destroys his own nature, 
the nature of his workmen, and of all growing things. 
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Having for centuries asked what use everything is, he has 
eventually turned his eyes towards our play. When we tell him 
that we do not need to state a use for our play, because it is 
delightful in itself, he is incapable of understanding us. He has so 
thoroughly perverted his own nature that he is incapable of 
enjoying anything, including our delightful play. And so, in his 
jaundiced perversity, he has even turned what was our play into 
an article of commerce, by inventing professional sport, and 
making it an occasion for gambling. Having lost the capacity for 
play he has poisoned the play of others. 

But this captain of commerce will not have the last word. For 
if you wander into cities which his bombs and shells have reduced 
to rubble, you will still find ‘the city full of boys and girls, playing 
in the streets thereof’. They laugh as they play over the business- 
man’s destruction; these children prove themselves true men—in 
St Thomas’s definition of man—‘a rational animal capable of 
laughter’. And in the last day they shall laugh, these children in the 
rubble, when they walk the streets of the New Jerusalem, playing 
before the face of God. 
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TYPOLOGY IN THE SCRIPTURES 
HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


N the great pastoral effort of contemporary Catholicism, a 
[= to sources seems to provide one of its most powerful 

inspirations and also to give some of the finest results. Catholics 
are re-discovering an interest in the Bible, the Fathers, the Liturgy, 
an interest which completes and perfects what the return to the 
texts and teaching of St Thomas has contributed to Christian 
thought during the last fifty years. But since in this case a purely 
scientific perspective is not sufficient, what is required being not 
only to admire but to assimilate, the problem of the approach to, 
and interpretation of, these sources cannot fail to arise. And, 
primarily, the problem of how to read the Bible, how to discover 
anew a constant source of spirituality and of triumphant Christian 
energy in the Old Testament which modern exegesis seems at 
first sight to have drained of its spiritual value. A more extensive 
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reading of the Fathers, by revealing innumerable possibilities and 


resources, has made the problem of the Bible more acute. We 
know that the Fathers, like the men of the Middle Ages moreover, 
were familiar with the sacred text through and through; many of 
them knew it by heart; it formed the subject of their prayers, the 
theme of their sermons; their language, even when there is no 
explicit quotation, is of the very warp and woof of the expressions 
of Holy Scripture. For them the Scriptures truly and unceasingly 

rovide a meeting place with God, a discourse and a lesson given 
- God to man repeated over and over again in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms, but (the point is an important one) directly and 
totally translatable, in terms of Christianity and the mystery of the 
New Covenant. Recently, considerable attention has been drawn 
to the important connections and ,analogies which the Fathers 
made between the Eucharist and the Scriptures; that it should 
have been possible to suggest a ‘real presence’ of the Word in 
Scripture also, shows how far the devotion of the early Church 
went in this respect. Yet none of the Fathers claimed to find in 
Scripture a substitute for the catechesis of the creed and none drew 
their rule of faith from their interpretation of the Scriptures. To 
repeat a saying of Loisy about St Paul, they do not prove their 
theories by the Scriptures, they see them in the Scriptures. Origen 
and Augustine give proof of a very deep humility in this respect. 
Origen fully admits that his interpretation may contain that which 
is personal and fallible; from the outset, Augustine penetrated the 
obscurity and mystery of the Scriptures as a means willed by God 
to arouse curiosity and to bring the Christian’s mind to linger over 
their pages, pages which will form the sustenance of his life. In 

is sense it is not incorrect to say that their work in the field of 
Scripture is a theology, if by theology is meant the profound 
research attempted by the human mind into the truths to which it 
adheres by faith. 

But can we still read the Old Testament in this spirit? Is it 
possible to accept otherwise than as an accommodation St 
Augustine’s perpetual identification of Christ with the ‘orante’ of 
the Psalms? Or of the mystery of baptismal renewal with the 
Flood? Or to see the Cross where the sacred text speaks of the 
wood, the sacrifice of redemption where blood is mentioned: If 
one turns to the Liturgy, the question becomes more acute; is the 
Liturgy no more than a pious transposition or does it make use of 
c 
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the real content of the Old Testament when it makes us pray in 
the words of the psalmist or the prophets, or makes us apply to 
ourselves the deliverance of Israel or the night of the pasch? And, 
to speak plainly, what did St Paul mean when he wrote: ‘omnia 
contingebant illis in figura’: 

It is well known that modern exegesis has had to pursue paths 
which at first sight can hardly be said to favour this constant and 
almost explicit presence of the New Testament in the Old. The 
study of literary genres and of comparative literature has neces- 
sitated an insistence on the inchoative and pedagogical character 
of Revelation. Instead of seeing in the first devas of Genesis the 
mysteries which Origen and Augustine discovered there, a 
popular and very simple presentation of the Creator as one only 
God is now recognised as their content. Truth has lost nothing by 
such admissions; the first chapters of Genesis—to speak of Genesis 
alone—have revealed in a manner perhaps still more pregnant 
how rich their content is. The crude character of their form has 
only served to throw more clearly into relief the sublimity of their 
content: man created in God’s image in a communication of the 
divine breathing; the sin of pride followed by the unleashing of 
man’s lower forces; death, and maternity that would be painful, 
as well as work, being the punishments of man’s refusal to occupy 
his true place in the sight of God. Then came the slow remoulding 
of humanity by God. One people was chosen and, centring itself 
from the beginning on the unicity of its God, it slowly separated 
itself from the other nations. Its contact with God became more 
intimate, its seclusion more marked; the spirituality of the prophets 
succeeded that of the patriarchs with their confidence in the word 
of God and their conception of the perpetuity of their race as the 

reatest fulfilment of his promise. The perspective became en- 
er and the seed of hope planted at the very outset of the drama 
of sin gradually developed with the messianic perspective. Thus 
was accomplished the era which was to finish with the revelation 
of Christ, a revelation which had been sufficiently prepared for 
him to be able to affirm that a conscientious reading of the Scrip- 
tures would have led men to recognise him. 

Seen in this perspective the history of the people of God loses 
nothing of its supernatural quality or of its vigour. Several 
excellent publications have already endeavoured to extract the 
spiritual lessons to be learnt from a reading of the Bible undertaken 
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in this light.1 Exegesis, on the other hand, without losing sight of 
this providential perspective, feels itself better equipped to handle 
the instruments and information furnished by contemporary 
criticism. The voice of the Church never ceases to encourage this, 
and the encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu has recently set its seal 
on and highly approved the tendency represented by those who 
saw that truth had nothing to fear from genuine research. 

It is at this point that other investigators, no less conscientious 
about the integrity of their work and contact with the sources, 
have come into the field. Not that they call in question the value 
of the efforts already made, but they fear that by dint of utilising 
scientific method and considering the phenomenon of the people 
of Israel historically, the essential content of the Holy Book may 
be overlooked. Both the modern apostolate and the rude shocks 
which our times have had to sustain have caused men’s minds to 
turn with increasing insistence towards the period when the 
Church in the freshness and spontaneity of its youth won over a 
corrupt civilisation to the heroism of Christian martyrdom. The 
very buildings of that period seem to carry within themselves a 
sap and vigour which our over-elaborate presentations have too 
often lost. And was not one of the great features of this teaching 
the placing of the Christian within a drama the acts of which were 
multiple but always similar, and which were all explained and 
fulfilled in the victory of Christ? It was the great purification of 
the Flood, symbol of the eschatological cataclysm and of the great 
renewal of baptism. The exodus of the people of Israel demon- 
strated to the world the greater exodus of the Christian paschal 
night. A certain people had been chosen by God, and what hap- 
pened to this people was in function of the total perfecting towards 
which it was progressing. Noe, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Josue, David 
—so many beacons, so many acts of election, of sacrifice, of 
liberation which would find their explanation in Christ and in 
those who would be his members. All this marvellous history, like 
the legislation and the sapiential teaching, the Christian can, nay 
must, make his own, provided that he passes beyond the signs 
and cleaves to the reality to which they point. The primitive 
liturgy is based on this assumption and the exegesis of the Fathers 


1 Among others we should like to instance the Collection ‘Témoins de Dieu’ and various 
articles in La Vie Spirituelle such as ‘Moise’ by Caselles (1946, pp. 405-419) and ‘La Vie 
Intérieure 4 l’Ecole de I’Ecclésiastique’ by C. J. Kearns, O.P. (1950, pp. 137-146). 
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is meaningless if one claims to reduce the import of the Old 
Testament to less. 

Expression has been given to these ideas rather pungently on the 
occasion of a controversy around an article of the Abbé Stein- 
mann.2 The author, one of the most successful exegetes in the use 
of modern critical methods, expounded the point of view of the 
modern exegete wholly concerned with defining and limiting the 
literal sense, and that of the exegete of former times anxious to get 
beyond the letter (and its difficulties) in order to come in contact 
with the spirit. At the end of his article M. Steinmann, endeavour- 
ing to effect a reasonable conciliation of the two positions, 
invoked Sacy. Retaining only the assertions of ‘Richard Simon’, 
Paul Claudel, who had already attacked the position of the Abbé 
Steinmann in the Vie Intellectuelle, wrote two very pungent letters 
which Dieu Vivant published with an erudite note from the 
orientalist Massignon and Pére Daniélou.3 Paul Claudel, who has 
created a whole poetics for himself by adopting the allegorical 
procedure of the Fathers, protested against a conception according 
to which ‘the New Testament has come to crown, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, the substructures of the Old, whose editors in no 
wise foresaw the fuller meaning’. To M. Steinmann’s exegesis 
Pére Daniélou opposes ‘a philological and archaeological exegesis, 
“making epilogues” on dusty documents’-—‘a complete exegesis’ 
—which ‘re-establishes the spiritual meaning at the very heart of 
the exegesis itself’ and ‘will re-discover the Church’s traditional 
exegesis rendered more precise by the contributions of Biblical 
criticism’. 

No one has worked harder than Pére Daniélou, unless perhaps 
his confrére Pére de Lubac, for the honour of the ‘spiritual sense’ 
and to establish its legitimacy scientifically. A series of studies 
collected and published as Sacramentum Futuri has given him the 
opportunity of investigating the typological value of Paradise, 
the Flood, the sacrifice of Isaac, the exodus and Josue; subsequent 
studies on ‘La Typologie de la femme dans I’Ancien Testament’ 
and ‘Rahab, figure de l’Eglise’ have appeared. Pére de Lubac has 
made an important contribution in his “Histoire et Esprit’, a pro- 
found study of Origen’s exegesis. Such works (other names and 
2‘Entretien de Pascal et du Pére Richard Simon sur le Sens del’Ecriture’ (Vie Intellectuelle, 


March 1949, pp. 239-253). 
3 Dieu Vivant, xiv. ‘Sur Pexégése biblique’. 
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titles could be cited) are noteworthy for their wealth of informa- 
tion and their concern for accuracy. The patrologist is indebted 
to them for an important elucidation of the idea of the Fathers in 
using allegory. There was little or no question, even with Origen, 
of denying the historical meaning of a fact or event but a concern 
to justify its mention in the Scriptures! The influence of the 
surrounding milieu has been considerable; rabbinical and philonic 
allegory have intervened and there is no question of defending the 
subtleties and the hundred and one accommodations which such 
allegory has inspired in the Fathers; although the latter, in the 
interpretation of numbers for instance, have often proved to be 
right, more familiar as they were than we are with the construc- 
tions which a particular sacred author, St John, for instance, used 
in writing his work. But, making due allowance for personal 
exegesis and separating the chaff from the good grain, a solid 
block remains: the typology of the great realities of the Old 
Testament. It is ‘the traditional doctrine of the spiritual sense . . . 
the very expression of the relationship of the Old Covenant with 
eschatology, as the prophets even in their time and the New 
Testament later, taught it before the Fathers of the Church.’4 
Here we touch on the two best arguments put forward in 
favour of typology. The first is that the New Testament is actually 
composed in function of the great themes of the Old. Thus the 
exodus is everywhere present in St John’s Gospel. The person of 
Noe haunts the mind of primitive Christianity as does that of 
Josue; the place assigned to these themes in apocalyptic literature 
can but confirm the basic truth of such assertions. The primitive 
Church, that marvellous interpreter of the New Testament, 
testifies to their authenticity. Further, making explicit reference 
to the works of the Rev. G. Hebert, The Throne of David, The 
Authority of the Old Testament, our authors have maintained that 
the Old Testament itself placed the facts and events of the past 
in the perspective of the facts and events contemporary with its 
final version. This analysis of themes has, for instance, enabled 
Pére Daniélou to lay the firm foundations of an exegesis which 
was dear to the Fathers but the acceptance of which might seem 
difficult to us. Tradition has always seen in the courtesan Rahab 
the figure of the pagans called into the Church and, more es- 
piciell , in the red ribbon which will save her house from 


4 Dieu Vivant, xiv, p. 75. 
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destruction, a type of the redeeming blood of Christ. This latter 
which seems so blatantly an accommodation, will no 
onger appear so once it is admitted that this story was written 
within the perspective of another catastrophe, that of the first 
pasch when the Israelites were protected from the destroying 
angel by the blood with which they sprinkled their door-posts. 
Other themes dear to Christian symbolism, wood, water, would 
find similar justification. To such developments, rich as they are 
in authentic discoveries, it may perhaps be objected that if some 
themes are obviously typological (that of the exodus, for instance), 
others are much less certainly so. The reason I say that the theme 
of the exodus is obviously typological is that on the one hand it 
contains the idea of redemption of an elected people within a 
perspective which is wider than the historical fact, and, on the 
other, the New Testament is too closely centred in this typology 
for us to be able to reduce it to an allegory as it stands. This is 
apparent from the paschal context in which the history of Christ 
is set. But I am by no means convinced that the same evidence 
holds good in the majority of the other cases. 

The other argument in favour of a fairly highly-developed 
typology is drawn from the Fathers’ approach to revealed data. 
This approach is essentially concrete, it views Christianity as the 
fulfilment in Christ of the historical drama opened by Adam’s 
sin. The central mystery of Christian teaching is the paschal 
mystery which by its liberation in Christ and the sacrament leads 
the new Israel to the repose of supernatural realities now recon- 
quered. In the world, the eye sees only Christ and his people, 
announced by a foreordained Israel, but fulfilled in the true Israel. 
The Scriptures thus assume their full meaning with the myste 
of Christ who is the key to and fulfilment of the whole of God's 
action on humanity. Nothing concerns us so much as this action, 
but without the mystery of Christ no explanation of this action, 
continued as it is at every moment of time, is possible. That is why 
ys ne cow exegesis is essential to Christian teaching itself. Here, 
through patristics, we link up with the conclusions which A. 
Jungmann reached about fifteen years ago through the Liturgy. 

The facts put forward are clearly undeniable and the sum total 
of the work which has led to these results forms one of the finest 
achievements of contemporary Catholic scholarship. But the 
theory which has been deduced from the facts is perhaps less 
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certain. We have already pointed out that for the Fathers catechesis 
does not derive from, but precedes, inspires and directs this 
exegesis. The patrologist further observes that the basis of these 
investigations supplies _— material for defining the interpreta- 
tion common to several Fathers and the most famous ones at that. 
But a whole line of exegetes, among whom may be instanced the 
mast of St Jerome, Apollinarius of Laodicea, the great commenta- 
tor St John Chrysostom, the shrewd exegete Theodore of Mop- 
suesta whose work has been made accessible to us in the course of 
recent decades, make little account of it. On the other hand, even 
in the case of the Fathers who have used typology, the latter is not 
exclusive in their exegesis. St Ambrose wrote works on the 
patriarchs which are excellent moral exhortations but which 
scarcely go beyond what the Bible itself, at its most literal, tells us 
about the subject. And in particular, to confuse exegesis and 
theology in the case of such authors is to ignore the great theo- 
logical works which in the eyes of both the authors themselves and 
their contemporaries set forth the very substance of the faith: 
especially one should bear in mind Athanasius’ Discourse against the 
Arians or Augustine’s De Trinitate. Neither typology nor the 
historical concept of the doctrine could account for it. 

It thus seems that the arguments set forth in favour of typologi- 
cal exegesis on a vast scale cannot be accepted without reserve. 
Without speaking of the problem of prophecy, there is a pre- 
figuration of the New Testament in the Old. The witness of St 
Paul in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the unanimity of 
liturgical tradition, the express teaching of the Encyclicals forbid 
us to doubt this. Exegetes have not rejected the problem nor 
ea the fact itself. They have doubtless had no difficulty in 

owing that several of the references in the New Testament to 
the Old are based on something which is not direct and explicit 
typology. Rabbinical exegesis, the desire to show that the new 
covenant included as much as, and more than, the old; accom- 
modation in short—a process perfectly natural to minds as s 
in the letter of the Old Testament as those of the authors of the 
New, have had their place here and provide the obvious explana- 
tion of a book like the Epistle to the Hebrews. It remains true that 
there is prefiguration in certain events, but how is it to be under- 
stood? One of the most distinguished of contemporary exegetes, 
Canon Coppens, has devoted his attention to this matter in the 
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course of a learned study on ‘Les Harmonies des Deux Testaments’. 
If I understand him rightly, it is in the sensus plenior of Scripture 
that he finds the most authentic ‘spiritual sense’. Throughout his 
argument, which is dependent upon and connected with other 
labours in the same field, the author is scrupulously careful not to 
force the letter and not to put anything in the text which may be 
the result of a subjective view. His solution is consciously directed 
towards the perspective indicated for prophecy by the school of 
Antioch, the theory with which a series of recent works has been 
concerned, One accepts the fundamental idea of it, namely that 
the sacred author laid hold of the germ rather than of the complete 
reality. The rules of language, which demand that the rich content 
of the idea shall not be exhausted by one word alone, are recalled 
and hold a fortiori when we are dealing with a Semitic language in 
which words are much less rigorous than in our own. Thus the 
idea can be enlarged and can develop its potentialities; the latter 
will then be indicated either by the whole in which the word is 
found or by the providential but homogeneous course in accord- 
ance with which the doctrine has been developed and clarified. 
The definition which Canon Coppens gives is clear and sufficiently 
explicit to show his position clearly; the full sense is ‘the ensemble 
of the virtual relationships which attach a text of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Christian faith and which derive from the affinities it 
possesses with Christian teaching as well as its participation in the 
doctrinal and historical development which has led the Old 
Testament to the New’.5As regards the typological sense properl 
so-called, Coppens seriously questions the value of Pére Daniélou s 
arguments a the right to appeal from them to Scripture and 
Tradition to justify their use on a large scale. 

With this well-weighed expression of the full sense, many will 
declare themselves satisfied. It does not hamper the work of the 
exegete, it does not compromise his acceptance of modern methods 
of interpretation, it leaves the door open as far as the great 
harmonies between the two Testaments are concerned. I do not 
think one could better illustrate or to a large extent justify it than 
by saying that for practical purposes the text of the Vulgate 
provides a development of this full sense. In composing his Latin 
text and the veritas hebraica notwithstanding, St Jerome on the 
whole speaks the language of a Christian with the wealth of 


$ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Jan. 1949, p. 38. 
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TYPOLOGY IN THE SCRIPTURES I4I 


almost four centuries of Christianity already behind him. Because 
he was both scholar and exegete by nature, he refrained from 
forcing the text which he was translating. It remains incontestable 
that he has produced a book in which te New Testament values 
lie much closer to the surface than in the original, and it is this 
which made the Bible so easily accessible to medieval prayer and 
theology; again, this is what makes St Jerome’s psalter of value 
today, despite obvious weaknesses. I would not say that the full 
sense is here the key to the whole text, but rather that there is no 
better characterisation of the Vulgate than by the evocation of the 
full sense. 

And yet we think that Canon Coppens goes too far in urging 
his point of view. The great typologies of the exodus, of the 
elected people, of the prophet king, seem to us to overlap too far 
into the teaching of the New Testament itself for one to be able 
to refuse to recognise their authenticity. Without making typology 
into a theology, without making as extensive a use of it as people 
would wish today, we think it remains true that certain features 
are repeated in Revelation and that they could not thus concur 
unless the intention of God had willed it. The pasch is essential to 
the mystery of Redemption. And perhaps the only reason we are 
able to deny the extension of typology we have criticised above 
is because we do not believe, great as it is, that the paschal mystery 
is the whole of Christian teaching. It remains in the order of 
means, and faith moves through and beyond the historical fact 
towards the Triune God who is above all movement and all 
figure; Christ yesterday, today and the same for ever, but Christ 
outside the terrestrial city, Christ beyond the veil, where there is 
no longer a temple, for God and the Lamb are the temple. 

(translated by KATHLEEN POND) 





NOTICE 
The April issue of BLACKFRIARS will include 
‘Justice and the Laws’ by Sir Henry Slesser (the second 
article in the series on Contemporary Moral Problems). 
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Tue INTERIOR Lire oF St THoMas Aquinas. By Dr Martin Grabmann, 
translated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, 0.P. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; $2.75.) 

Anyone acquainted with the late Mgr Grabmann’s reputation both 
as a student and a lover of St Thomas will be interested in the appear- 
ance of an English translation of his short study of the interior life of 
the saint. These lectures were published originally in 1923, but the 
present translation is made from the third edition revised in 1949. 

The broad outlines of Mgr Grabmann’s study are extremely im- 
pressive. Some readers will find that the style leans a little too much 
to the side of the panegyric, but it is only the style, and, beneath these 
habiliments, which fix the writing in its place and period, there is a 
sureness of touch and a rightness of judgment which have a lasting 
quality. Only those who are continually absorbed in the study of St 
Thomas, not through the eyes of the commentators or the manualists, 
but in his own treatises, will realise how very distinctive is the impres- 
sion of his personality which gradually imposes itself. The customary 
lay-out of his writing, bound as it is by the most stereotyped of 
academic conventions, the impersonal magisterial exposition, the 
monotonous recurrence of stock examples, seems at first sight a 
singularly unpromising approach to the intimate life of a real man. Yet 
if we compare it with that of other masters in the same métier, the 
difference is at once apparent. It is upon our estimate of what exactly 
that difference is that any modern sketch of the soul of the saint must 
be constructed. For the detail, there is virtually no other evidence. St 
Thomas left us no autobiographical passages. Even opuscula written 
by pe open with remarks which, although in the first person, 
scarcely go beyond the common courtesy of the letter. In solid Sebeny 
his life is little more than a pattern of dates and disputations. Yet his 
unique contribution to the spirit of the Church abides, and it stands as 
a very individual achievement. If anyone wishes to know his character 
and life more precisely, they must look for it in his writings, for, to 
adapt a phrase of St Gregory when faced with the similar case of St 
Benedict, ‘the holy man cannot have taught otherwise than as he lived’. 

This, at least, is the principle on which Mgr Grabmann has built up 
his lectures. They fall into three parts: first, a brief summary of the 
depositions of the witnesses at the canonisation, then that evidence 
considered in the light of the wisdom, charity and peace reflected in 
his works, and finally, the pattern and source of St Thomas's sanctity 
discovered in the Incarnate Son. 
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The canonisation depositions are remarkable for their directness, 
brevity and unanimity. The man, even while living, was plainly 
something of an enigma. His sanctity was unquestioned, a certain 
sweetness of character (“homo dulcis’), yet his spirituality was far from 
that romping, fraternising kind of Christianity which, owing to his 
defence of the role of the body, has sometimes more recently paraded 
under his banner. ‘Dishes could be placed before him and removed 
without his taking notice. When the brethren brought him to the 
garden for recreation he would suddenly go off alone, wholly ab- 
stracted from his surroundings.’ (Bartholomew of Capua.) Nothing so 
vividly reminds us of the world in which St Thomas was nurtured as 
sentences like these. 


It may be suggested that it is especially the depositions which provide, 
by implication, some explanation of the indifferent effect of St Thomas’s 
labours on subsequent spirituality; for his influence is, we feel bound 
to say, a good deal less marked than is sometimes maintained. Grab- 
mann criticises Abbot Butler for saying this very thing. But while we 
agree with his objection to the grounds upon which the Abbot reached 
this view, we cannot find his vindication of the contrary fact very 
convincing. St Thomas had his feet firmly in two worlds, the past and 
the future. The all-too-brief testimonies of the witnesses must be set 
in a position almost of equality with the voluminous works if the full 
force of the point is to emerge. They do, after all, represent what 
people saw with their own eyes. As Grabmann himself says, they paint 
the picture of a man first and foremost a religious, used to the common 
table and the common life with its monastic observances. “They tell us 
about his ardent desire to live until the end of his days in the quiet of 
the cloister, simply and solely for his God, sacred science and the 
religious calling.’ Yet it was this man who perceived the importance 
for the future of a learning coming from non-Christian sources, which 
was finding its way into Europe through the curiosity of men who 
were far from conservative, and seemed, indeed, to be hovering on the 
outer edge of orthodoxy. At a distance of seven centuries it is so easy 
to lose this perspective. Many of St Thomas’s most gifted readers 
belong predominantly either to the mental world which he largely 
created, or to that other which he never left behind. In either category, 
they miss the fullness of his wisdom and of his peace. 


For, in truth, it is this note of peace in St Thomas’s character which 
sets the seal on the maturity of the divine gifts in his soul. It is a con- 
sideration which provides Mgr Grabmann with his finest chapter. The 
chapter on his wisdom is, in our view, somewhat marred by the idea and 
conveys that St Thomas’s wisdom was a particularly ingenious com- 
bination of complex elements. This is rather his wisdom as it appears. 
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In itself it was surely a gathering of his richly-endowed personality to 
the one source of diversity and multiplicity. The sign of this was the 
ace which flowed from him. Grabmann hits upon the happy phrase, 
Veritas et pax osculatae sunt’; the monk and the ors a met. 
Speculation as it must be, more could perhaps have been made of the 
development of this union. It does not consist simply in the fact that 
although no one was more continuously engaged in argument, no one 
was less argumentative than St Thomas, that the wide circles in which 
the slick of tongue delight to walk, led him always to the still centre. 
It is, above all, the most just symbol of his particular quality of soul. 
For that soul was uncontaminated by the things of this world, yet it 
was never an enclosed garden. It was more like an open plain stretching 
down to a limitless sea; complete receptivity. However it may seem 
from outside, there is about this a very special heroism. We do not 
know what price had to be paid for that intellectual synthesis that has 
dazzled later generations or for that more hidden one, no less remark- 
able though less remarked, that kept a man of the future so much a 
man of the past. We only know that he prayed often before the 
crucifix, for he often had difficulties. Perhaps those who, remembering 
how widely his mind had ranged, ponder the strange coincidence that 
the boy who grew up at Monte Cassino should die in the peace of the 
Cistercian cloister at Fossa Nuova, are in the best position to under- 
stand what a very full circle his life had come. 

Of the present translation of Mgr Grabmann it only remains to say 
that it is very readable, though the book is produced with a hideous 
dust jacket showing an athletic St Thomas in a Dominican habit 
without a scapular. The frontispiece is also distinctly unworthy. The 
one notable fault in the text is the startling information that the bio- 
grapher of St Anselm was Eadem. 

A.S. 


Tue Ascent TO TruTH. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 

Before any reviewer opens the fire of his criticism on Thomas 
Merton’s latest book, it is chastening for him to reflect how few there 
are who are writing for the public that he evidently attracts. It is a 
public sometimes on the fringe of the Church, sometimes having no 
obvious affinities with it, and perhaps predominantly American. The 
climate of its thought is so alien to an Englishman, born and bred in a 
very different culture, that he is somewhat at a loss to explain why that 
public buys the volumes that stream from Gethsemani nearly as fast 
as the newspapers. It scarcely seems credible that a net so widely cast 
will not draw in a good many fish, but with the ocean between a sound 
judgment and the evidence, one can only agree to speak at all if it is 
understood that what is said must necessarily be out of context. 
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The Ascent to Truth is an interesting book and, up to about half way 
through chapter eight, it is very oe a good one. It is a short treatise 
on faith as the beginning and, in this world, the end of the spiritual 
life; faith seen, in fact, as St John of the Cross sees it, not simply as the 
mind’s assent to a number of propositions, but as a veritable journey 
into the luminous darkness of God. Parts two and three of the volume 
are devoted to a not-very-systematic exposition of the doctrine of the 
great Carmelite mystic with special emphasis on the harmony of his 
teaching with that of St Thomas. There is a simplicity and unity of 
vision in the writing of the early chapters which carries one along, and 
a coolness and balance with regard to the réle of speculative theology 
which makes a striking contrast to certain passages in Elected Silence. 
Suddenly, however, this refreshing simplicity departs. Instead of having 
his matter under his feet, the author has it about his ears. The change is 
marked by the incursion of scholastic technical language and frequent 
cautious glances at schools of thought which can have little meaning 
for anyone not already somewhat versed in these matters. How can an 
audience which genuinely needs the biographies of St Thomas and 
others, which are given at the end of the book, be expected to take 
phrases like ‘ex necessitate medii’ in its stride: The resulting style is 
neither precise enough for the professional theologian nor plain enough 
for the st 


One cannot help feeling that the reason why the whole of the latter 
part of the book, which has its good passages, tends to fall to the 
ground, is that it is constructed on a false and unreal apologetic prin- 
ciple. The great doctors, St Thomas Aquinas and St John of the Cross, 
instead of being taken as norms of orthodoxy, are used rather like 
steam-rollers to flatten everything before them. Surely one has only to 
examine the development of the saints, who reach that union with God 
which is the desire of every true Christian, to discover not simply how 
alike they are, but how different? (The two doctors in question would 
make an excellent beginning.) They are those par excellence who find 
that the Lord has set their feet in a large room. Why is that when one 
has laid down The Ascent to Truth one finds oneself longing to hear 
something of the primitive mysticism of the monastic order to which, 
on the whole, Fr Merton displays such a consistent indifference? It is 
probably true to say that nowhere in his writing does he show more 
than an incipient understanding of the early Cistercians and, of the 
three occasions on which they are mentioned in the present book, two 
are disparaging. Yet if there is a single reason why the promise of the 
opening chapters is never realised this neglect provides it. William of 
St Thiery’s Mirror of Faith, probably one of the most masterly works 
of the twelfth century, lay, as it were, at his elbow. Admittedly it 
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could not be so easily raped as the products of the high scholasticism 


can, but in its way it is a model of what Thomas Merton was endeavour- 
ing to do. The Mirror of Faith represents the synthesis of a mind deeply 
versed in the best that was available from East and West, the whole 
profoundly and prayerfully pondered, so that it emerges as something 
quite new. Nothing much less than this would have made possible the 
extremely wwasthonile task that Fr Merton set himself. But it would, 
of course, have required much more time and meditation. _A.S. 


St Cyrit OF JERUSALEM’S LECTURES ON THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. 

The Procatechesis and the Five Mystagogical Catecheses, edited by 

F. L. Cross (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 

The catecheses of St Cyril of Jerusalem are one of the treasures of 
ancient theological and pastoral literature, editions of which are un- 
fortunately rare; the most recent, that of Dr Quasten, which was limited 
to the mystagogical catecheses, is now out of print and that in the Sources 
Chrétiennes series is still to come. Accordingly, many others besides 
Oxford students will be grateful to Dr Cross for this new edition. 

In this work Dr Cross has published not only the mystagogical 
catecheses but the Procatechesis. Certain modifications, relatively few 
in number, have been made in the Greek text. It is a pity that the points 
on which the author differs from the Maurist text, reproduced in Migne, 
are not indicated in a note, since that is the text followed in Dean 
Church’s translation, the one reprinted here. 

Neither Greek text nor translation have any notes other than Scrip- 
ture references. On the other hand, an excellent introduction, concise 
and at the same time showing a perfect awareness of the present state of 
these questions, frames the catecheses in their historical, doctrinal, 
doctrinal and liturgical setting. We should like to point out a few matters 
of detail: On p. xxvi Dr Cross treats with reticence the theory recently 
put forward according to which the anaphora used by Cyril did not 
include the account of Institution, It should be noted that Eastern Syrian 
liturgies did include this account in the fourth century, even if they lost 
it afterwards. This was shown by Dom Botte (’L‘anaphore Chaldéenne 
des Apétres’ in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1949, pp. 259-276). In the 
bibliography on the catechumenate it might perhaps have been useful 
to mention Dom Pierre de Puniet’s article ‘Catechuménat’ (Dict. 
d’ Archéol. chrét. et de Lit., t. Il, 1910) which remains fundamental. 

Dr Cross supports the authentically Cyrillian authorship of the 
mystagogical catecheses disputed some years ago by Dr Swaans. In 
our opinion he is right in thinking that the question is not yet finally 
me but the convergence between Dr Swaans’ arguments and the 
indications of liturgical history make the attribution of these catecheses 
to John of Jerusalem very probable. 
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This book will be valuable to students of Patristics and to all who 
realise with what incomparable sense of right measure the Fathers were 
able to combine their enthusiasm for Scripture and Liturgy with a 
lucid appreciation of a pastoral situation in no way better than our own. 

PrerrE-Maniz Gy, 0.P. 


Patrotocy. Vol. I: The Beginnings of Christian Literature. By 
Johannes Quasten. (Spectrum Publishers, Utrecht, Brussels; n.p.) 
The writing of a good introduction to any branch of study might 

almost be taken as a test of one who is competent to speak as a master. 

How delicately must he exercise his gifts of judgment and selection, 

how continuously bear in mind his capacity as guide, where the 

temptation to a simpliste finality must so often occur! Professor 

Quasten has these virtues in an eminent degree. His summaries are 

brief and clear, as only one very much at home with his matter could 

make them, yet he always indicates where the problems occur and, 
without refraining from offering his own solution, does so with cour- 
tesy. He contrives to give a real foretaste of the writers he is discussing 
by the use of ample quotations, but he does so in such a way that they 
form a true element in his economy. The section on Irenaeus is perhaps 

particularly successful in this respect. One may notice, too, that in a 

volume of roughly only three hundred pages he can find room for 

half-a-dozen on the Odes of Solomon, most of which are translations. 

It is this ability to retain an air of space and generosity that prevents his 


~ book from ever descending to the level of an indigestible potting and 


enables him to achieve so much in a very illuminating initial survey of 
Christian writing up to Irenaeus. 

But these are not the only merits of his new patrology. His biblio- 
graphies are a storehouse of up-to-date information. He gives par- 
ticulars of critical editions and translations, and then after each section, 
and frequently after each paragraph, lists of studies and articles. This 
makes his volume as valuable a work of reference to the initiated as it 
is a reliable guide to the beginner. Professor Quasten has already put 
us in his debt by starting the Ancient Christian Writers series of transla- 
tions in 1946, and this new book increases that debt. It is a delight both 
to handle and to use. A.S. 


Tue Art OF PREACHING: A Practical Guide by Ferdinand Valentine, 
0.P. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 

TREATISE ON PREACHING. By Humbert of Romans, translated by the 
Dominican Students, Province of St Joseph. (The Newman Press; 
$2.50. 

Fr = anticpates an immediate criticism by his choice of a title. 

His book is about a technique, and he might argue that complaints that 
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he deals too cursorily with the theological and liturgical significance of 


the sermon are irrelevant since he is simply concerned with how the 
thing is done. It may be doubted, however, whether in this, as in so 
many other matters, an emphasis on means is as effective as it might be 
had there been a more developed consideration of the end the sermon 
serves. Fr Valentine is of course aware of the sermon’s functions as a 
liturgical action (‘liturgical’, that is to say in the sense that the official 
place and time of preaching is within the Mass, and its classical form 
the homily on the Gospel of the Mass), and in a brief chapter on 


“Remote Preparation’ he insists on the ‘Christian relationship between _ 
Pulpit and Altar’. But there is little to suggest that the sermon, mutatis — 
mutandis, should find its context within the Mass of Catechumens (the | 


Mass of the Learners), ovoctes the pattern of evangelical instruction 


that in daily fact precedes the offering of sacrifice in which the faithful 
are to share. And the recovery of this sense of function (which after all 


was wholly characteristic of the Fathers of the Church for centuries) 


is — part of the ‘art’ as well as of what might be called the | 


‘archaeology’ of preaching. 


But granted this limitation Fr Valentine’s book is, as we have a right 
to expect, an authoritative and useful guide to the many practical 
problems of effective preaching. Here are valuable chapters on voice- 
= relaxation, articulation, acoustics, timing, the use of the 

ds and even one ‘on being interesting’. Particularly valuable is the 
second part which deals with extensions of the apostolate—retreats for 
layfolk, group discussions, speaking to children, the use of mime. In 

these spheres Fr Valentine brings to bear a wise experience and a 
real understanding of contemporary needs. It would be hard to think 
of a more reliable introduction to the numerous techniques which a 
young priest should aim to acquire in order to give to his preaching its 
fullest effect. 


The translation of Humbert of Romans’ treatise on preaching is very 
welcome. As the fifth Master General of the Dominicans he wrote 
with a special authority and his words give us a picture of Dominican 
preaching in its spring. His treatise itself is, of course, faithful to the 
conventions of its time, and its ingenuity in numerology as well as its 
sometimes startling accommodation of the senses of Sacred Scripture 
are no longer likely to be models for the preacher. But the wealth of 
quotation alone shows on what resources the medieval preacher was 
able to draw, and the industrious students of the St Joseph Province of 
the Order of Preachers have done a most useful piece of work in 
revealing the strong biblical roots of Dominican preaching. 


LE. 
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MaN AND Matter. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Chapman and Hall; 15s.) 

Can science be a vocation? Dr Taylor has no doubt that it can, and 
one might add that his own example, not least in the present collection 
of essays, does much to prove the truth of his words. But he rightly 
says ‘we need more Catholic scholars . . . laymen who will carry out 
research in a Catholic spirit—in a true spirit’. 

Those who are concerned with Catholic education will find here 
some admirably practical suggestions for the reform of the school 
science course. Dr Taylor wants to see even elementary science a 
genuine piece of research having as its end ‘the getting acquainted with 
nature ...the real groundwork of all science, which must never be 
book-learning’. Children can then be taught a true notion of scientific 
law and method, showing its limitations as well as its power, and will 
no longer be an easy prey for the bad philosophy of the ‘popular 
scientists’, as they are at the end of the present abstract and artificial 
courses, useful only to those few who go on to a university. 

The essays directed against materialism wisely never try to minimise 
well-founded scientific positions, but show that the apparent conflict 
with religion disappears when each side is properly understood. 
Evolution receives an especially good treatment. 

The scope of the apologetic is in some places too narrow: many 
people who do not accept materialism are for all that not convinced 
that the supernatural is possible. The body-soul relationship is con- 
ceived too A nalistically to stand up to logical positivist attacks. But the 
only serious criticism is against the inclusion of an essay on mysticism 
which treats too superficially a subject difficult enough for theologians 
themselves. 

L.B. 


FATHER Luici GENTILI AND His Mission (1801-48). By Denis Gwynn. 

(Clonmore and Reynolds; 16s.) 

If Wiseman was the most outstanding character of the Catholic re- 
vival in England, and Father Dominic the most saintly, Father Gentili 
may be described as the most exciting. His life indeed resembled a flame 
setting fire to others whilst it rapidly consumed itself. Dr Gwynn here 
tells the story of this brilliant young Italian lawyer who, heart-broken 
and almost despairing at the breakdown of his romance, turned to God 
and flung himself with the uttermost abandon into the mission of con- 
verting an unresponsive England. His impulsive nature although re- 
strained, even with harshness, by his superior Rosmini, who yet loved 
him so well, was never fully tamed, and showed itself in every event of 
his apostolate from the moment he landed in England to the day of his 
dou in Dublin, when he had yet not completed his forty-seventh year. 

The greatest figures of the Second Spring all came into contact with 
D 
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him and all received his help. Like Father Dominic, he preached ‘in 
season and out of season’, with an eloquence very little hampered by a 
foreign accent. The good he did in his short span was incalculable and 
was witnessed by the holiest souls of the day, including Mother Mar- 
garet Hallahan who did so much to assist him during two extraordinary 
missions he gave in Coventry when he scarcely left the pulpit or con- 
fessional by day or by night. He firmly planted in this country his own 
order, the Institute of Charity, which since then has done so much for 
English Catholicism. 

Like other apostolic men, he was tempted much to depression on 
seeing so little apparent success attend kis labours, and experiences 
at Loughborough which so saddened him may be taken as an example 
of the contradictions he continually encountered. In this town, where 
his fellow-religious who succeeded him reaped the fruits of what had 
seemed to him work done in vain, he saw his converts turned out of 
their employments, and tradesmen who embraced the faith driven out 
of business because their fellow-townsmen declined to patronise them 
any longer and in not a few cases refused to pay their debts. 

Gentili had long received urgent requests to undertake mission work 
in Ireland, and at length, in Satenhet 1848 he agreed to preach a 
mission in Dublin in a crowded and poverty-stricken parish, rampant 
with fever. Although he succumbed to the infection he characteristi- 
cally refused to stop preaching and hearing confessions, until he was 
forced to leave the confessional and died within a few days. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


EncusH Meprevat Scurpture. By Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.s.A. The 
original handbook revised and enlarged with 683 photographs. 
(Cambridge University Press; 55s.) 

Mr Gardner’s book has wisely kept its handbook quality: storehouse 
rather than pleasance. The illustrations are well chosen for the text, a 
running commentary less needed had the plates all been up to the best: 
‘the fact that most of the blocks for the original [were] available’ may 
not have proved an unmixed blessing. The text is a masterpiece of 
sobriety, deush a little more distinction of _ might have avoided 
occasional ambiguities and bathos. “Considerable attainment’ applied to 
the splendid capitals in Canterbury Crypt is a gem of understatement. 
Such unemphatic justice is eed out to all, from ‘the stone-mason 
striving to translate into stone the traditional subjects . . . set him by 
his monastic employers, to the skilled mason or marbler of the XIIth 
century, the specialised imager of the XIVth and finally to the ... 
contractor of the XVth’ (p. 20). 

The wide sweep given to the word medieval allows the author to 
trace the sources of Pre~Conquest art to ‘cloister crafts’ (p. 2), from the 
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Vith-VIlIth century Crosses in the North to the great Raising of 
Lazarus groups at Chichester (Pl. 77-8), and the noble Bristol Harrowing 
of Hell (Pl. 76) in the South. ‘Primitive art does not look to Nature for 
models at first but works in accordance with tradition. ... We ma 
therefore look to such lesser arts for [its] origins’ (p. 62). Thus he will 
relate the ‘wire-drawn’ grotesques of Kilpeck (Pl. 88-89) to the 
Gloucester candlestick (Pl. 90). 

It was time we should recognise Anglo-Norman sculpture as 
inferior to Saxon and ‘the first efforts of the Norman sculptor absurdly 
childish in comparison with the Saxon products of the Winchester 
school’ (p. 52). Yet the ‘rough vigour’ of * held more promise than 
‘the quiet elegance’ of these (p. 74). 

The author’s method is chronological throughout. Thus we witness 
the rise and decay not of craftsmanship only, but of creative imagina- 
tion as well. Angels from ‘the great heavenly beings of the XIIIth 
century ... become little more than fairies’ (p. 260) and end up as 
compéres in feathered tights out of the Mystery Plays (Pl. 513). So it is 
with monumental sculpture, which in this country enjoyed an almost 
unparalleled continuity (for English iconoclasm spared the dead)— 
from the early set on. ‘bold and firm’ in the Purbeck effigies (p. 101; 
Pl. 285-310), smooth and poised in the Angevin (Pl. 362, pp. 422-4), 
parvenu and pretentious in the Lancastrian (Pl. 473-6)—down to 
Torrigiani’s humanistic portrayal of dead Yorkists and Tudors (Pl. 587- 
9) amid the commercialised stage-properties of Henry VII’s Cha 
(Pl. 473-493). This art, as dead today as that of stained glass, had a 
tradition greater and no less peculiarly national than that of the 
‘alabaster-men’, on whose craft Mr Gardner is a noted authority. 

On one small point only is his vast knowledge at a loss. The ‘Madonna 
holding the child straight in front of her’ (PI. 506) is not so ‘curious’ as 
he supposes (p. 260), but belongs to a tradition widespread in European 
art of the early Middle Ages—the Theotokos as Sedes Sapientiae, though 
rarer maybe in England where iconography tended early to grow less 
and less doctrinal. A variant of it may perhaps be discovered in the 
miraculous early fragment SCA MARIA from York (Pl. 74). 

English sculpture in its prime, though prone to the pretty-pretty and 
the coarse (one head here reproduced twice [frontispiece and p. 182] 
manages to combine both), could be noble, homely, ornate, simple, 
ingenious, lovely, gracious, blissful; at its best it breathes ‘a stillness that 
is almost Paradise’. Such an air makes Wells loveliest among cathedrals. 
A nice balancing of insular iconoclasm against continental nonchalance 
may, and does, convince us that that great West front was a unity no 
less dogmatically ae than any abroad (pp. 3-4), yet it does not 


wring from us that tribute of awe we pay at first sight to Vézelay or 
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Chartres: terribilis est locus iste. Was the gap between Malmesbury and 
Wells never filled (p. 137)? Or has iconoclasm alone deprived us of the 
dread majesty of the French Dooms? Northumbrian culture had known 

it. Whither then was it fled: 
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NOTICES 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND Reticious by E. Royston Pike 
(Allen and Unwin; 30s.) is an omnibus of information from Ab (the 
fifth month of the Jewish year) to Zwingli. It could scarcely be expected 
that it should be infallible, and it is noticeable that the compiler ack- 
nowledges the expert help of representatives of every sort of religious 
body, from the Church off England to Jainism, but makes no mention of 
any Catholic scrutiny of the numerous entries which deal explicitly 
with Catholic teaching or history. Such scrutiny might have avoided 
some of the (usually minor) ‘errors of fact, treatment and of manner’ 
which disfigure such references, for instance as those to ‘lay brother’ 
(‘a monk who has not taken the usual vows’) or ‘Dominic’ (‘founder 
of the order of Dominican monks’). And slight ambiguities are to be 
found in the entries, among others, on ‘Mass’, ‘Predestination’ and 
‘Thomas Aquinas’. But on the whole this is a useful and excellently 
arranged compendium. 


Dominican Stup1zs, Volume IV (Blackfriars Publications; 15s.), 
now appears in its substantial annual form. The volume for 1951, con- 
sisting of nearly 250 pages, contains such varied and valuable material as 
Fr Daniel Callus’s survey of recent medieval research, Fr Sebastian 
Bullough’s study of ‘St Thomas and Music’, Fr Ivo Thomas's ‘Farrago 
Logica’ and Fr Columba Ryan’s important paper on “The Reach of 
Analogical Argument’. Critical notices and numerous reviews complete 
the volume. 


Te Mystery oF THE Kincpom is a reprint of a collection of sermons 
by Mgr Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 
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